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RECENT LITERARY BLUNDERS. 


A literary recently remarked 
upon certain well-known mistakes made by 


periodical 


Thackeray, Dickens, and others among the 
Old Masters, adding that these may be for- 
given, but that “the least we may expect of 
theflittle writers of the day is accuracy.” 
This accuracy is not always forthcoming. 
Instances of gross carelessness or ignorance 
In “The 
Hall Caine quotes the Anglican 
marriage service to make his hero say: “1, 
John Storm, take thee, Glory Quale,” as no 
English clergyman ever taught a bridegroom 
to repeat the sentence. H. S. Merriman in 


throng into the mind and memory. 


, 


Christian ’ 
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“Dross” calls Gayerson sometimes Philip 
and sometimes Alfred. L. Dougall’s “A 
Mormon Prophet” changes the month of 
March on page 363 to April three pages later. 
Stanley Weyman’s novel, “ Sophia,” introduces 
apple blossoms and gooseberries at the same 
time, and in “ The Gentleman from Indiana,” 
among other liberties taken with nature, Booth 
Tarkington serves a dinner of green corn and 
cherry pie. 

In his delightful short story, “The Bar 
Sinister,” Richard Harding Davis begins the 
story with his dog hero speaking in the pres- 
ent tense of one master, and ends it, in the 
same monologue, with the dog possessed by 
quite another person. John Oliver Hobbes 
calls Rennes, in “ Robert Orange,” Angelo up 
to the one hundred and twelfth page, and there- 
after always David. In “The Crisis” Mr. 
Churchill alternates, throughout the last half, 
between two opinions regarding Brice’ 
lady: 


s land- 
she is a spinster on one page, a widow 
on another, again a spinster and again a widow 
— the blunder over and over repeated. 

One of the oddest and most inexcusable of 
mistakes was that made in the title of a novel 
published two or three years ago; it was 
named “ The House of De Mailly,” which, as 
any one having the least knowledge of French 
must know, means simply “The House of of 
Mailly.” Oddly enough, this gross error was 
seemingly never noticed either byauthor or 
publisher. 

Mrs. Dudeney’s “The Story of Susan” 
shows that Methodism and Presbyterianism 
are confused in the writer’s mind. She fre- 
quently refers to Calvinism, the doctrine of 
predestination, in which the Methodist Susan 
had been reared. Any allusion to religious 
beliefs or customs is always fraught with 
danger. In the June, 1903, number of 
McClure’s Magazine, for instance, in one 
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story a Roman Catholic priest speaks of 
“evening mass" (when, as every one should 
know, mass is never celebrated except in the 
morning, the supposition being that the par- 
taker is fasting); in another the “rectory” of 
a’ Presbyterian church is referred to (“rec- 
tories ” belong exclusively to “ rectors,” who 
are not Presbyterians ); and, ina third story, an 
Englishman says that he “graduated” from 
Oxford! Imagine an Englishman saying any- 
thing of the sort! 

In “Lux Crucis,” lately published by the 
Harpers, a lion is killed by one blow on the 
head, and a panther is chopped in two with 
one stroke of an axe: remarkable feats, 
truly! 

Robert Chambers, in “ Maids of Paradise,” 
page) 204, mentions a langouste in “his flam- 


When Jenny June startled the editor of the 
New York Sun some fifty years ago by ask- 
ing to be taken on the staff, she opened the 
door of journalism for women, and they have 
not been slow to enter. Hundreds have tried, 
many have failed. Journalism is a man’s work, 
and requires an amount of strength and per- 
sistency that women rarely possess. In New 
York, it is said, a woman stands the strain of 
work on a daily paper for from three to five 
years. Then she either gets married, or gives 
up in despair, or goes under with nervous 
prostration. In the South she lasts longer, for 
the work assigned to her is not so heavy as 
that given to her sister in the North, and south- 
ern men are yet loath to have women competi- 
tors in the field. Wherever she goes she must 
work side by side with men, taking equal 
chances with them, asking no concessions be- 
cause of her sex, taking without objection 
whatever assignment may be given to her. 

Of the five million women who are earning 
their living in the United States, less than 
three hundred are regularly employed news- 


NEWSPAPER WORK AS A PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 








ing scarlet coat of mail.’ As a langouste is 
a lobster, this must mean one that has been 
boiled; certainly the live variety is not red. 

These examples of common errors might be 
multiplied by the score; that they are so com- 
mon denotes surely need for not only more 
care, but for more information as well, on the 
part of our authors, our publishers, their 
Readers, and their proof-readers. Not long 
ago Houghton, Mifflin, & Company published 
a book called “An Elusive Lover.” The plot 
turned on the possibility of a man’s being 
accused of his own murder, for which he was 
actually tried. I wonder if any reviewer re- 
marked that it is first necessary to establish 
the fact that a man is dead before his supposi- 
titious assassin can be accused! 


New York, N. Y. M. L. Winters. 








paper women. These are generally put 
through the paces. Usually the things a 
woman writes are for departments of interest 
to women, for. there she does best, but many 
women have done editorial and reporting work 
quite as well as men. 

When any woman starts into the newspaper 
life as a profession, she must be prepared to 
sacrifice many of her pet theories, her per- 
sonal prejudices, and even her deep-rooted 
convictions. She must renounce social func- 
tions, except as a matter of business, or only 
for a mild form of recreation; she must be 
prepared to go out alone to her evening as- 
signments; she must be content to eat at any 
hour, and to go for stretches of a week at a 
time with an average of five hours’ sleep at 
night. She must learn to live in shirt-waists 
and short skirts, and pretend she likes it. If 
her work begins at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, she must be at her desk at that hour, even 
though to do it she has to dress by gas-light, 
and catch a fleeting suburban car, with her 
jacket in one hand and a half-consumed muffin 
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in the other. She may be called upon in one 
day to write up an assorted mixture of card- 
parties, weddings, funerals, lectures, inter- 
views, woman’s rights meetings and religious 
conventions, adding an editorial, maybe, and 
a leader for the woman’s page, and then to go 
out in the evening to report a musicale or a 
club ball, creeping to bed at two or three 
o'clock in the morning with the sudden recol- 
lection that she has not had a bite since break- 
fast, except possibly an apple nibbled at her 
desk while she wrote, or a cup of chocolate 
hastily swallowed at the soda fountain in the 
With all this she must be 
ready, alert, and clear-minded for the next 
day's work. And she must be willing to keep 
up the pace for weeks at a time, with an 
average of ten hours’ work a day —rarely less. 

It has been alleged that writing for a daily 
newspaper as a regular staff reporter is not 
good for woman, that it robs her not only of 
vitality and nerve strength, but also of most of 
her womanly graces and refined characteris- 
This is in a measure true, though it de- 
pends in great part on the woman. Some 
women who are not strong have not been able 
to face things bravely, and the sordid and 


nearest drug store. 


tics. 


cruel things they meet wear them down, em- 
bitter them, and set a callous casing over the 
heart. Such women in newspaper work mav 
be accounted failures, for though their techn.- 
cal success may be assured, their loss of 
wominhood’s finer instincts and graces is of 
so much more weight that success is marred 
by the ashes of the fabied apples. 

Necessarily the newspaper woman must see 
much of the seamy side of life, but she sees, 
too, its best side. She has her finger on the 
very pulse of human existence, both high and 
low, and by this contact she should be 
broadened, made more tender, sweet, and 
sym pathetic, stronger and braver for her own 
battle with Fate. Here, as everywhere, the 
woman must make her profession, not let it 
make her. Her sweetness and light of char- 
acter will be in exact proportion to the amount 
of resistance she brings to bear on the objec- 
tionable features of her work, and in ‘propor- 
tion to the power she shows for assimilating 
the love and kindnesses that come her way. 


If any young girl should ask my humble 
Opinion about taking up newspaper work, I 
should say: “If you are taking it up as a fad, 
or because you think you will enter a fabled 
land called Bohemia by means of your pen, 
don’t do it. When newspaper work is taken 
up as a fad, the experiment is bound to be a 
failure, and there is no such land as ‘ Bo- 
hemia,’ so far as art circles are concerned. 
What is called ‘ Bohemia’ is the ragged edge 
of unsuccessful life, where are gathered the 
flotsam and jetsam of society, reckless men 
and women who prefer license and a certain 
unsafe degree of unconventionality, and no 
girl can afford to set aside the conventionali- 
ties that polite and refined society respects. 

“Take my advice and go back to that man 
who loves you and to whom you gave that 
soulful little talk about living for Art and Art’s 
sake, and humbly, penitently, and thoroughly 
take back every word you said. His love will 
be a thousand times better for you than the 
evanescent fame that comes from writing a 
few successful editorials, or from getting off 
some particularly clever ani cutting thing at 
the expense of your own sex. His love will 
be safer for you than the rough way you must 
tread, to reach the goal of success. The 
needs happy-hearted, home-making, 
home-loving wives and mothers much more 
than it needs women with careers. 


world 


“ But if you must earn your own living and 
have a talent for the work, then go into it 
courageously, earnestly, and hopefully, and 
you will find more hands stretched out to help 
you than ever you dreamed there would be; 
you will find the men, though busy, generally 
courteous, kind, considerate, for they are the 
most generous, broad-minded men to be found 
in any profession. There is an art in doing 
the work well, even if itis only filling in two 
or three columns on a woman’s page, with a 
goodly supply of paste, a stack of clippings, 
and a pair of scissors, as the most prominent 
tools for the task. Have an ambition to make 
even such work the best of its kind. The joy 
of working and the satisfaction of the task 
well done will make the small salary seem 
double its size, and the labor, hard as it may be 
at times, always worth while.” 

Anna B. A. Brown. 


Mempuis, Tenn. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


«*« 


Examples of the careless use of English 
are often entertaining, as well as instructive to 
those who are trying to improve their style. 
For instance, there is that familiar quotation 
from an old edition of Morse’s geography 
which says: “ Albany has four hundred dwell- 
ing houses and two thousand four hundred in- 





habitants, all standing with their gable ends to 
the street.” James, in his novel of “ The 
Forgery,” says: “ Two officers walked up to 
the side (of the coach) and examined every 
passenger, both inside and out!’’—and this 
was years before the X-ray was invented. 
Now the newspapers tell us that at the shore 
end of a jetty at a watering place in the Isle 
of Wight is displayed a notice reading: “ Any 
person attempting to come on this jetty with- 
out paying his toll or insulting the collector is 
liable to a fine of gos.” Obviously the man 
who writes for the eye of the critical public 
needs to have all his wits about him. 


* 
* * 


In a less severely critical journal than the 
New York Evening Post this sentence, found 
in its issue of January 31, might not have at- 
tracted general attention: ‘ With to-day ends 
one of the most profitless business months 
through which the community has very often 
passed.” 


. 
* . 


A correspondent of the Boston Transcript, 
who has been reading some popular novels, 
makes some quotations of weird English that 
will serve as “terrible examples.” In “ Mar- 
cella,” in speaking of the change in Aldous, 
Mr. Ward makes Marcella say: “He has 
woke upto a few more ideas.” A rather am- 
biguous question asked by Marcella is: 
“Will you read this—and Lord Aldous?” 
Aldous himself, not to be outdone by his ec- 
centric fiancée, gets in some acrobatic Eng- 
lish in this involved sentence: “ How am I to 
help disliking him doubly for having had the 
luck to put that fire out instead of me?” —a 
question that suggests the sentence of a so- 
ciety reporter: “ Mrs. Smith was accompanied 
by Mr. Brown, in a thin black net gown and 
white stock and unlined yoke.” 


- 
* * 


The Transcript correspondent goes on to 
say: ‘Mrs. Ward says ‘the sunlight was 
streaming from his left hand’—a most pe- 
culiar and unusual phenomenon of Nature. 
And, finally, this phrase is noticed, ‘an excited 
girl’s laugh.” Among other trashy books de- 
voured by me years ago was ‘ The Prince of 
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Darkness,’ by Florence Warden, and similar 
expressions were frequent in that, as ‘a high 
girl’s laugh’ and ‘a bright man’s voice.’ It 
is hardly to be supposed that the girl’s height 
is referred to, or the man’s intellectual bril- 
liancy, but we ought not to expect the vivid 
imagination of the author of ‘The House on 
the Marsh’ to hamper itself with grammar. 
It is very surprising, however, to find the 
same error in Boyesen’s delightful story, * The 
Old Adam.’ The phrase is this: ‘Her pic- 
ture with a high man’s collar on.’ For a last 
terrible example how will thisdo? ‘He fell 
at her feet and clasped her in his arms.’ ’ Al- 
though no recollection comes of the name of 
the book, or of the man who was pictured as 
performing this remarkable acrobatic feat, 
the statement itself has never been forgot- 
ten.” 


* 
* * 


Inthe March WRITER reference was made 
to the urgent need of more rhymes for certain 
words much used by poets. The list of 
rhymeless words given was by no means com- 
For instance, as the London Chronicle 
points out, bulb has no rhyme. 


plete. 
Culm, cusp, 
recumb, gulf, month, doth, amongst, are other 
rhymeless words having the sound of “u”’ as 
in but. “Few patrician words,” says the 
Chronicle writer, “in the language have this 
vowel sound, so commonplace and without 
dignity; hence poets turn to it only for blood, 
flood, and a few similar turbulent monosyl- 
lables. They use it often, however, in forcing 
the accent from the antepenultimate syllable 
to the final, where its unpleasant sound is con- 
‘Thus’ has 
maay rhymes, such as felicitous, mysterious, 
inglorious, etc.” 


cealed by the softened stress. 


* 
* * 


The Biddeford Fournal finds fault with 
“The Gordon Elopement,” written by Carolyn 
Wells and Harry P. Taber, because the 
elopers buy tickets for Rumford Falls and 
“land at last in a big hotel out in the woods of 
Maine, near Mt. Katahdin.” It hardly needs 
to be explained that Rumford Falls and Mt. 
Katahdin are not on the same line. The 
moral is, of course, that the fiction writer 


should keep his time tables and his atlas 
always handy. 
* af * 

In the article headed “ Practical Hints to 
Translators” in the February WRITER 
reference was made to the difficulties transla- 
tors must overcome in rendering from one 
language into another things that for various 
reasons cannot be translated literally. An 
illustration is found in the experience of the 
early missionaries to Northern Siberia, who 
in translating the Bible had great difficulty in 
making certain texts understood. 
stance, the injunction, “ Be ye wise as ser- 
pents and 


For in- 


harmless as doves,” manifestly 
would not mean much to people who had 
never seen either serpents or doves. The 
missionaries therefore translated it: ‘“ Be ye 
wise as ermines, and simple as seal cubs.” 


* 
* * 


Most of those who have thought the matter 
over carefully have come to the conclusion 
that if “the Great American Novel” is ever 
written, it will be a fictional cyclopedia of at 
least five hundred volumes. W. H. H. 


2 


QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will 
be answered in this department. Questions must be brief and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere.]} 


I notice that THE WRriTER speaks of 
“* Howells’s novels.” Is this correct? Would 
not “ Howells’ novels” be a better form? 

an O F. 

[ THE WRITER some time ago, in answer to 
a similar query, laid down the rule that apos- 
trophized words should be written as they are 
pronounced. Correct speakers do not say 
“Howells novels” or “Burns poems,” but 
‘“ Howellses novels” and “ Burnses poems.” 
In point of fact, the old possessive suffix in 
English was “es,” now represented by ‘“’s.” 
The final ‘“‘s”’ sound is necessary in speaking, 
to distinguish ‘* Howells’s books,” for instance, 
from “ Howell’s books.”’ Possessives should 
be written as they are pronounced, and this 
rule covers also the phrases in which the “s” 
is omitted in writing after the apostrophe — 


’ 
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e. g., “For goodness’ sake.” Because of the 
succession of “s ” sounds the “s”’ of the pos- 
sessive in such phrases is not articulated. 

THE WRITER is not without good authority 
in this ruling, as is shown by the following 
quotations : — 

Dr. Angus in his “ Hand-Book of the Eng- 
lish Tongue” says (p.270): “Some writers 
(as Ash, Lowth, and Priestly ) have held that 
for the sake of euphony singular nouns end- 
ing in ‘s’ take simply an apostrophe, as the 
case-ending of the genitive; but their views 
are wrong. We will say ‘for conscience’ sake,’ 
etc.; and sometimes the second ‘s’ is dropped 
in the singular, especially before another ‘s,’ 
as ‘the wrath of Peleus’ son,’ (Pope); but 
generally it is retained, as Harris’s ‘ Hermes’; 
Fox’s ‘ Journal,’ and Burns’s Poems.” 

Again, Alexander Bain, Professor of Logic 
in the University of Aberdeen, writes at p. 84 
of his “ English Grammar”: “The ‘s’ is 
omitted in the possessive case singular when 
too many hissing sounds would come together, 
as ‘Socrates’ wife,’ ‘For goodness’ sake,’ 
‘For Jesus’ sake.’ But we say ‘St. James’s 
and St. Giles’s’; ‘Douglas's,’ and ‘ Burns’s.’ 
The general rule, ‘Add “s” preceded by an apos- 
trophe to the singular noun,’ is adhered to as 
much as possible. When the word consists of 
more than two syllables, the ‘s’ is dropped, as 
‘Euripides’ dramas.’ In poetry it is fre- 
quently dropped.” 

C. P. Mason, at p. 19 of his well-known 
“Outlines of English Grammar,” says: “ The 
old genitive or possessive suffix in English 
was ‘es,’ still preserved in ‘Wednesday,’ i. e., 
*Wodenesday.’ Its syllabic force is still heard 
after ‘s’ sibilant, as in ‘ St. Thomas’s.’” 

In “ Mistakes in Writing English, and How 
to Avoid Them,” Marshall T. Bigelow says 
(p. 21): “All nouns in the singular number, 
and all nouns in the plural ending with any 
other letter than ‘s,' form the possessive case 
by the addition of the apostrophe and the letter 
*s’: as, man’s, men’s, child’s, children’s, 
Charles’s, Felix’s, witness's, duchess’s. The 
only exceptions to this rule are that in poetrv 
the additional ‘s’ may be elided for the sake 
of the metre ; and that a few phrases like ‘for 
righteousness’ sake,’ ‘for conscience’ sake,’ 


etc., have become, from long usage, estab- 
lished as idioms. The following examples are 
consequently erroneous, and require the addi- 
tion of ‘s’ after the apostrophe: ‘ Moses’ 
minister,’ ‘ Phinehas’ wife,’‘A large company 
attended the Countess’ party,’ ‘ Burns’ Poems,’ 
‘Mr. James’ novel of “ Philip Augustus.”’” 

Lastly, not to multiply quotations, the late 
Dean Alford wrote as follows, at p. 26, of “A 
Piea for the Queen’s English”: “We form 
the possessive cases of James and Thomas 
and Charles, not by the mere apostrophes, but 
by the apostrophe with the ‘s.” Thus: 
‘ Thomas is Charles’s son; James is Thomas's 
son; therefore, Charles is James’s grand- 
father.” Again, we say and write ‘ Bass’s ale,’ 
not ‘Bass’ ale’; ‘Chambers’s Fournal,; not 
Chambers’ Fournal.’” 

The whole question involved is thoroughly 
discussed in a learned and interesting pam- 
phlet by the late Sergeant Manning, “On the 
Character and Origin of the Possessive Aug- 
ment in English and its Cognate Dialects.” 

A study of poetry will show that even in the 
case of a long word ending in “ss,” the apos- 
trophe and another “ss” are occasionally used. 
Thus Lord Byron writes of ‘ Menelaus’s 
Dame.” — Ww. H. H.] 


> 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


‘*None Is” and “ None Are.” — New York 
papers bar “none are.” “ None” 
“no one” 


stands for 
and therefore we must say “none 
is.” As a matter of fact “none” does not 
always stand for “no one.” We cannot sub- 
stitute “no one,”’ for instance, in “I'll have 
none of it,” or “ There’s none for you.” 

The Standard Dictionary says “none” is 
used in a plural sense and the first meaning in 
Stormonth is “not any.” There is plenty of 
good usage to justify ‘‘none are.” I quote as 
follows : — 

None are so desolate. 

— ‘ Childe Harold,’’ Canto IT., St. 24 

And roam along with none who d/ess us. 

—‘‘ Childe Harold,’”’ Canto II., St. 26 

None think the great unhappy but the great. 

— Young, Satire I., Line 238. 

Where none admire, tis useless to excel. 

Where none are beaux, ‘tis vain to be a belle. 

— Lord Lyttelton, ‘‘ Soliloquy on a Beauty in the Country.” 
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There were almost none who could be described as second to 
them.— George E. Woodberry, Harfer’s, October, 


1902, 
Page 681. 


The instances that second marriage move 
Are base respects of thrift, but zone of love. 
— Hamlet, Act 3, Scene 2. 


There are always such students at Wellesley, zone of whom 
ever dodge in college buildings. — Miss Caroline Hazard, 
New York Sun, November 13, 1902. 


We think one of them are tenable. 

I do not concur in the view that mone of the other grounds 
are tenable.— Patterson and Van Brunt, J.J., Mew York 
Times, September 8, «902. 


None have so sincere a deference for the very nail-parings of 
royalty ; none feel so wondering an awe at the exaltation of a 
crowned head; mone are so anxious to secure to themselves 
some shred or fragment that has been consecrated by the royal 
touch.— Trollope’s ‘‘ Dr. Thorne,”? Chapter X. 


—A.S. 7., in the New York Evening Post. 

“Farther” and ‘ Further.” — The 
distinction made between the adverbs “ far- 
ther” and “further” is that “farther” is 
rightly used in speaking of actual distance, 
while “further” as an adverb is used only in 
speaking of imaginary distance —for exam- 
ple: ** My house is farther from the city than 
yours,’ “Henry George goes further than 
John Stuart Millin this belief.” Another dis- 
tinction between the adverb “farther” and the 
verb “further” is illustrated in these verscs 
by Rev. George Lansing Taylor, which are 
printed in his “Asters and Golden Rod” 
(Eaton & Mains ): — 


usual 


Says ** Farther” to “‘ Further,’ ** My peace you disturb, 
For you are an active and transitive verb, 

And always you’re striving to ‘further’ your cause, 
Ignoring my rights, and King Grammar’s good laws. 

* I’m only an adverb of distance, 'tis true, 

But still I've my place, and my duty to do; 

And I'll thank you, howe’er at my protest you scoff, 

To mind your own business, and keep farther off. 


** You’ve a work of your own, fo push all things along, 
And you're able to do it, because you are strong ; 

And I'll run before you to mark out your way, 

And help you to further things farther each day.”’ 

“ Sit” and *‘ Set.””— Caroline H. Dall, with 
true womanly fervor and sympathy, pitches 
into the author of one of the new books for 
children for writing about a hen sitting on 
eggs. Hens don’t sit. They set, even as 
doth the sun.— Boston Herald. 

“Won Out.’’— Nobody ever heard of a 
contest being “won in,” but the use of “won 
out” has become so common that a corre- 
spondent of the Mew York Tribune writes: 


“The reference in your issue of Sunday, 
January 24, to the use of ‘later on,’ calls at- 
tention to one of several such redundancies. 
A particularly vicious instance, and one of re- 
cent introduction, is the use of the word 
‘out.’ The word ‘ won’ seems to have lost its 
completeness, for we never see it used nowa- 
days without its crutch, so to speak. Every- 
thing is ‘won out.’ It is a wonder games or 
races, etc., are not ‘lost out’ also.” 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


W. H. Boardman, whe has a story of a 
north-woods incident under the title, ““ A Kind 
of Hero,” in M/cClure’s for March, is the edi- 
tor of the Railroad Gazette, and his serious 
business is investigation and discussion of 
railroad engineering problems. He was born 
on the prairie in northern Illinois fifty-seven 
years ago, and his degrees as bachelor of arts 
and civil engineer came from Michigan Uni- 
versity. For more than twenty years he has 
spent his vacations — about two months a year 
—in the woods of northern New York and 
Canada, and his previous stories, “ Two Bears 
and George,” and “The Ring and the Deer,” 
and his book, “* The Lovers of the Woods,” 
are all studies of woods facts, animal life, and 
the woodsman’s life. Mr. Boardman thinks 
that writers of out-of-door books and stories 
nowadays are of two kinds —the painstaking, 
accurate sort, of which John Burroughs is the 
finest example, and the highly-imaginative and 
interesting story-tellers, like Rev. William J. 
Long, who make remarkable deductions from 
their observations. Mr. Boardman says he is 
an engineer and a literary engineer, his train- 
ing and habit of mind restraining his fancy 
and making him a chronicler rather than a 
novelist. 


Robert Adger Bowen, author of the novel- 
ette, ‘* The Interference of Miss Jane,” in the 
Smart Set for March, was born in. Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, but, since leaving Cor- 
nell University, has lived for the past ten 
years in New York city. The natural scenery 
pictured in his novelette is that of old family 
plantations among the lovely foothills of the 
Blue Ridge mountains. Mr. Bowen's first 
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stories were published as serials in the Bir- 
mingham ( Ala.) Sunday Age-Herald, when 
their author was scarcely more thana boy; and 
at this time also he had verses published in the 
Youth's Companion and other papers. Then 
for years his thoughts were turned in the di- 
rection of acquirement rather than produc- 
tion. Later, he wrote several essays for 
Charles Dudley Warner’s Library of the 
World’s Best Literature. In 1902, he was a 
successful competitor in the Black Cat prize 
competition, winning a prize with his story, 
‘¢ The Rivalry of the Grave.” More recently 
Mr. Bowen has won wide recognition by a 
series of literary essays in Gunton’s Maga- 
zine, having received especial notice in the 
Review of Reviews, the Critic, and other 
prominent publications. He has also con- 
tributed verse to the Bookman and the Bachelor 
of Arts, and prose articles to the Book Buyer 
(now the Lamp), and other journals. He is 
now at work on a novel of character and 
manners, which is nearing completion, while 
another of his stories has been accepted by 
the Smart Set, and an article on a topic of 
general interest will appear in Gunton’s Maga- 
zine for April. Mr. Bowen is, during his day- 
time hours, literary adviser for D. Appleton 
& Company. 





Edward Cummings, the author of the war 
story, “ The Coward,” in AfcClure’s for March, 
is surgeon to the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad, 
bacteriologist to the Hinton hospital, and a 
practising physician at Hinton, West Virginia. 
Dr. Cummings is by birth a Tennesseean, 
and is an alumnus of the University of Ten- 
nessee, and of the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia, at Richmond. Although a busy prac- 
titioner, he has had extensive preparation for 
a literary avocation, and has written for vari- 
ous magazines and engaged in several jour- 
nalistic enterprises. During recent years, 
however, almost his sole literary work has 
been the elaboration of a Civil War novel, 
which he hopes to have ready for publication 
this summer. 





George Huntington, whose story, “ Jack 
Longstreet,” appeared in S¢. Nicholas for 
February, is a Congregational minister and a 





professor in Carleton College, N 

Minn., and his literary work has all been done 
in the midst of arduous professional duties 
and in vacation intervals of leisure. Profes- 
sor Huntington has been editor of the Sunday 
School Teacher and the Scholar, both of 
Chicago, and a regular contributor to the 
Advance and the /nterior. Most of his ju- 
venile stories have been published in the 
Youth's Companion, and he has had published 
one volume of short stories, of the instructive 
nonsense type, entitled “ Chubby Ruff.” Pro- 
fessor Huntington is also the author of four 
novels — ** Nakoma,” a story of pioneer days 
in Minnesota; “ Kings and Cupbearers,” a 
western college story; ‘*Maud Brayton,” a 
sequel to “Kings and Cupbearers”; and 
“The Rockaway Stage,” a story of western 
parochial life. He has also written consid- 
erable verse for the /u¢erior and the Advance, 
and his best known poem is the international 
hymn, *“* Two Empires by the Sea,” which was 
widely published, and which is sung in Anglo- 
American gatherings in many countries. 





Alison M. Lederer, whose story, “ The 
Strong and the Weak,” was printed in Lippin- 
cott’s for March, is a New Yorker, receiving 
his degrees of bachelor and master of arts 
from Columbia University, where he is at 
present concluding a course in the law. As 
an undergraduate in the college, he came 
under the literary influence of former Pro- 
fessor George Edward Woodberry, and as a 
graduate-student his special work was in dra- 
matic literature with Professor Brander 
Matthews. Mr. Lederer’s especial aim in 
literature is play-writing, and while at college 
he was the author of the Columbia Sophomore 
show, “ The Runaway Boy.” Last winter he 
produced at the Empire Theatre Dramatic 
School a one-act play, entitled “ Byegones,” 
written in collaboration. He has written 
book reviews and verse for the Bookman and 
the Reader, and to the Reader he contributed 
a study of the influence of the Italian nove//a 
upon Elizabethan literature. The Bookman 
will soon publish two of his short stories — 
“ The Query,” and “ Forget-Me — Forget- Me- 
Not,” and Lippincott's will publish “The 
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Difference,” a story on the same lines as 
“ The Strong and the Weak.” Mr. Lederer is 
also fashioning his first novel, which, he says, 
is a heavy piece of work that will probably be 
long in preparation. 


Lucy Morris, author of the story, “ By the 
Kitchen Door,” which appeared in Azns/ee’s 
Magazine for March, is a Wellesley graduate, 
who has been doing newspaper work in 
Buffalo and Milwaukee for the past three or 
four years. She is now connected with the 
Wtlwaukee Journal. 


Anna McClure Sholl, who wrote the story, 
“Whatsoever a Woman Soweth,” in the 
March number of the Booklovers Magazine, 
has been engaged in literary work for several 
years. She was with Charles Dudley Warner 
on the staff of the World’s Library, and she 
has contributed short stories, essays, and 
verse to leading magazines. She is also the 
author of one novel, * The Law of Life.” 


Nannie Byrd Turner, whose poem, “ When 
Love Was Dead,” was printed in the Smar¢ 
Set for March, is a great-great-great great 


niece of Thomas Jefferson, and the daughter 


of an Episcopal clergyman now living in King 
George, Virginia. Miss Turner has been 
writing for publication about two years, and 
“When Love Was Dead” is one of many of 
her poems that the Smart Set has published. 
She has also contributed verses to the Vouth’s 
Companion, Munsey’s Magazine, and Good 
Housekeeping, as well as to a number of other 
periodicals. Miss Turner says that she has 
never written prose, but that she hopes to take 
it up later on. 


Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg, whose story, 
“Dan Crimmins, Boss,” was published in 
Pearson's Magazine for March, says that he 
has always been in “the literary business.” 
He is connected with the Grand Rapids 
Herald, and has always lived in Grand Rapids, 
with the exception of a short time spent in 
New York city, when he was connected with 
Collier’s Weekly. Most of his ideas have 
been drawn from politics and business, and he 
is now working upon a series for a leading 


magazine which will deal with that new phase 
of commercial activity, “the mail order busi- 
ness.” Mr. Vandenberg has contributed to 
Pearson's, Success, the World To-Day, Sail 
and Sweep, System, the Outlook, and Collier's 
Weekly. 


Marion Foster Washburne, whose two ar- 
ticles, “Aunt Margaret’s Busy Day,” and 
‘Studies in Domestic Relations,” appeared in 
Harper's Bazar for March, is the author of a 
number of similar essays in the same maga- 
zine, some of which have just been collected 
and published in book form by Rand, 
McNally, & Co., under the title of “ Every- 
day Essays.” A second edition of the book 
was called for in a little more than a month 
after the first announcement. A novel by Mrs. 
Washburne, soon to be published, is called 
“A Little Fountain of Life,’’ and is a cheery 
romance, dealing with some rather unusual 
features of life in a new western city. Mrs. 
Washburne is also the author of a book of 
Indian Legends, which is used as a supple- 
mentary reader in the public schools. She is 
a contributor to Good Housekeeping, Success, 
and the Pilgrim, as wellas to Harper's Bazar. 
Mrs. Washburne began her literary career by 
occasional contributions to magazines, soon 
engaging in regular newspaper work. For 
more than a year she had charge of the 
Mothers’ and Children’s department in the 
Chicago Times-Herald (now the Record- 
Herald), with the result, for one thing, she 
says, of having a number of Parents’ Clubs in 
the west bear her name. Later, she had 
charge of an educational magazine, and still 
later was one of the associate editors of The 
Success Library. Mrs. Washburne is an 
active club woman and speaker, in spite of the 
fact that she lives the year ‘round ona quiet 
little Indiana farm, raising chickens, training 
her children, making butter, and with her hus- 
band, who is a practising physician, riding 
about the country. 





> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Arnold.— J. D. Champlin furnishes to the 
New York Times some particulars about the 


composition of Sir Edwin Arnold’s best- 
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known poem. “ Sir Edwin told me,” he says, 


“that it was written on letter envelopes, the 
edges of newspapers, and other odd bits of 
paper, during his daily trips on the railway in 
and out of London. The several scraps re- 
covered from his pockets at night were then 
transcribed into an ordinary 
manuscript book. 


paper-covered 
This book, the original 
copy of ‘ The Light of Asia,’ was presented 
by Sir Edwin to Andrew Carnegie.”— Boston 
Transcript. 

* Josh Billings.”— Henry W. Shaw (“Josh 
Billings”) once told his Pittsfield friends how 
he won fame as a humorist. “The idea of 
punning an almanac’ came to him while he 
was making a poor living as a lecturer, and it 
was worked out with much labor. “ Continu. 
ing my lecturing and picking up a few scanty 
dollars therefrom,” he said, “1 employed all 
my leisure in getting up my first comic ‘All- 
manix,’ and finally, flushed with hope, applied 
to the Carlton Company of New York to pub- 
lish it. It did not strike Mr. Carlton as a pay- 
ing venture, as long as all of the expense of 
its printing and sale would fall upon his shoul- 
ders, and he confessed that Fe was very loth to 
undertake it. 

“ But he agreed to print five hundred copies, 
which I afterward learned was undertaken by 
him purely out of friendship and without hope 
of pecuniary reward. 

“Two hundred copies of my first comic 
‘ Allmanix’ he gave to me, and the other three 
hundred which he had published lay about his 
store without attracting a single customer, 
until to get rid of them he began throwing 
them one by one into bundles and boxes which 
he was shipping to customers all over the 
country. 

“It was the surprise of Mr. Carlton’s life as 
a publisher of books to receive almost im- 
mediately an order for one thousand comic 
‘Allmanix’ from one of his largest Philadel- 
phia customers, to whom he had sent buta 
single copy. Before he could get to press 
with the edition his orders from different parts 
of the country amounted to ten 
copies. 


thousand 


“ Following this, orders kept piling in upon 
orders until the sale of ‘ Josh Billings’ Allma- 


nix’ exceeded 170,000 copies, the royalty 

on which made me comparatively wealthy. 
‘Following up the work the next year, my 
sales exceeded 200,000 copies.” — Boston 
Globe. 

Fiske.— In an interesting article ‘nthe cur- 
rent number of the National Shorthand Re- 
porter, Miss M. W. Macy, a Boston stenogra- 
pher, gives some interesting little reminiscen- 
ces of John Fiske, the historian, for whom she 
at one time acted as amanuensis. * The even- 

ness, ease, and smoothness,” she says, “ with 
which he composed and dictated the matter 
was characteristic of the man of resources 
that he was; he would indite and dictate page 
after page with such perfect diction as not to 
need a single revision. It was simply marve!- 
ous to note the perfect command of language 
which he had. When, occasionally, the mean- 
ing of some sentence would not seem quite 
clear to my obtuse mind, I would remark upon 
it, and he would reply : ‘1 always think if one 
person misunderstands a sentence, another 
might; we will change that’; and with just a 
thought he would restate the fact in such plain 
language as could not possibly admit of a 
wrong interpretation. __I recall one day, when 
about to record some event which had been 
duly chronicled by different writers, he 
stepped to the shelf near by and took down 
one of his own earlier books, saying, as he 
did so: ‘We will see what John Fiske says 
about that.’ On entering the library in the 
morning he invariably went to his desk and 
busied himself for a while with diary, ac- 
counts, etc., before commencing his daily task, 
and one morning, as I sat waiting his conven- 
ience for my part of his work, he remarked: 
‘It seems, some mornings, as if life consisted 
in writing checks.’ He was very methodical 
about his work of whatever kind, but, as will 
inevitably happen where so much work is 
done, and one’s desk is piled so high with 
manuscripts of various kinds, some paper or 
writing would sometimes escape his eye, and 
one morning after having looked a long time 
in vain to find a certain missing document, | 
heard him soliloquize thus: ‘ My epitaph will 
be: “Here lies the body of John Fiske, who 
might have accomplished something in this 
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world if so much of his time had not been 
spent in looking for things that were lust.”’” 


Kipling.— The strange thing about Rud- 
yard Kipling’s early decline in poetic vigor 
and power of invention— which his present 
trifling with poor parody should seem to por- 
tend, though I hope for a rejuvenescence — 
is that for long he has nourished a haggard 
fear that “so and no otherwise 
his fate. 


would be 
Almost has it been to him an ob- 
session that some day, somehow, the power 
“to see things clear and see them whole ” 
would pass from him; that his work would 
stand pitiably incomplete, mocking an early 
impotence. He who runs may read. Look, 
for example, at the last line of “ The Galley 
Slave ” — in which, under the metaphor of a 
galley, Kipling writes of his lifein India. It 
runs :— 

‘God be thanked— whate’er comes after, I have lived and 

toiled with men! ”’ 

Similarly in “ L’Envoi” to “ Life’s Handi- 
cap,” the figure is that of a structure — “ that 
dread temple of Thy worth’ — which the 
poet builds, fearing that never may the cap- 
stone be set. 

** One stone the more swings to her place,”’ 
he exults, but prays despairingly unto the 
“ Great Overseer” : — . 
* Take not the vision from my ken 
Oh, whatsoe’er may spoil or speed.” 

Significantly, in “* The Children of the Zo- 
diac,” Kipling makes Cancer to end the sing- 
ing of Leo, the poet, when Leo has moved the 
hearts of the children of men. “ When the 
other has taken the earth by the shoulders, I 
shall take that other by the throat,” says the 
Crab. 

In several other of his short tales, the idea 
of a man’s losing his grip on things is either 
the dominant theme or an_ under-thought. 
“ The Story of the Gadsbys ” is the story of 
a man who, from facing the day’s work boldly, 
comes pitiably at the end to shirk his work in 
the world. 

But it is only in Kipling’s last book of 
poems that fear is frankly and un- 
ashamedly expressed. I say “his fear,” for 
out of the fullness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. An idea, so long held, so often ex. 


his 


pressed, is not accidental, but characteristic. 
We read in “ The Old Men” : — 


‘This is our lot if we live so long and labor unto the end— 
That we outlive the impatient years and the much too patient 
friend: 
And because we know we have breath in our mouth and think 
we have thought in our head, 


We shall assume that we are alive, whereas we are really 
dead. 


“We shall peck out and discuss and dissect, and evert and 
extrude to our mind, 

The flaccid tissues of long-dead issues offensive to God and 
mankind — 

(Precisely like vultures over an ox that the army has left 
behind ). 


‘The Lamp of our Youth shall be utterly out: but we shall 
subsist on the smell of it, 

And whatever we do, we shall fold our hands and suck our 
gums and think well of it. 

Yes, we shall be perfectly pleased with our work, and that is 
the perfectest Hell of it!” 


Bitter words, these. With no calm, level 
glance of courage does the poet look unto the 
end. Rather, he shrinks and cowers before 
it. And when it is Considered how often he 
has compared his work to palace or temple, 
the poem, “ The Palace,” 
strangely meaningful — 


likewise seems 


**They said—‘ The end is forbidden.’ 
use is fulfilled.’ ’’ 


Is the poet’s “ use fulfilled”? Is the end 
“forbidden ”? It would, perhaps, be interest- 
ing to compare the attitude toward life of 
those poets who, like Browning, have “ en- 
dured to the end,” giving us (as did he) 
almost their best work last, and that of those 
who, like Poe and many others, found them- 
selves atthe last servilely imitating the mas- 
ter-works of their youth.— “ H. A. LZ.” in the 
San Francisco Argonaut. 


They said —‘ Thy 


—— ° 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Fiction Must Be True to Life. — It is the 
opinion of those who take the American story 
most seriously that it should, at least, be truth- 
ful. Well-timed was the recent protest of a 
Western woman against the misuse of “ local 
color” by a New York novelist.“ The author 
insults Western farmers,” she says, “ when he 
makes a Western Senator dona dirty, greasy 
suit in which to receive his constituents. The 
Western farmer may not be stylish, but when 
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he dresses up he is clean, and his wife and 
daughters do not wear black alpacas made with 
abasque.” It is easy enough to caricature a 
Kansas Senator — it might have been possible 
once to find one who actually paraded his slov- 
enliness — but no novel that aims tostate even 
a small part of the truth about trans-Missis- 
sippi life can afford to leave such an impression 
on a reader. A page from the unpretentious 
“ Log of a Cowboy” is worth a dozen clever 
travesties done by the car-window observers. 
“ The Virginian,” idealized as he is, represents 
Wyoming, since his creator saw beneath the 
crudity and fantastic trappings of the cowboy 
to the heart of him. Because a single profes- 
sorina frontier college once made a practice 
of receiving callers while sitting barefooted, is 
it worth while, even for the sake of pictur- 
esqueness, to give the impression that the 
case is typical? — New York Evening Post. 

Commendable Plagiarism.— The  novel- 
ists who aspire toward absolute originality 
of plot might think once in a while of the 
sources from which certain masters drew their 
inspiration and of the calmness with which 
those great workers picked up whatever would 
serve them at their trade. Charles Reade de- 
pended on the newspapers as the living record 
of life as it is. One day in the week he de- 
voted to his scrapbooks. Passing events 
seemed to him of vital importance, and the re- 
sult of his collating appeared in novels whose 
* purpose ” told. 

In * Never Too Late to Mend” he exposed 
the cruelties practised in the prisons before 
the reform was successful; in “ Hard Cash” 
he attacked the abuses of private lunatic asy- 
lums; in “Put Yourself In His Place” he 
opened on trade unions. He was a modern 
crusader. One day he found in a newspaper 
certain strictures on this manner of work. 
His rage was instant and violent. 

“ Plagiarist!” he roared, crushing the paper, 
“Of course I am a plagiarist. Shakespeare 
was a plagiarist. Moliére was a plagiarist. 
We all plagiarize — all except those idiots who 
are too asinine to profit by the works of their 
superiors. Surely every blockhead out of 
a lunatic asylum (except those idiots) must 
know that since Homer’s time all authors have 


parodied his incidents and paraphrased his 
sentiments. Moliére took his own where he 
found it. ‘The thief of all thieves was the 
Warwickshire thief,’ who stole right and left 
from everybody. But, then, he ‘found things 
lead and left them gold.’ That's the sort of 
thief I am.” — Youth's Companion. 


Just as tnere is nothing more contemptible 
than to steal the words and ideas of another 
and give them out practically unchanged as 
one's own, so there is nothing more innocent 
than many of what are cited as “cases of 
plagiarism.” For instance Crabbe wrote: — 

In idle wishes fools supinely stay ; 
Be there a will, and wisdom finds a way. 

There is nothing wrong in the last line, even 
if itis a familiar proverb. It is the comple- 
tion of the idea of the first line, and there is 
also the new element of wisdom coming in to 
restrict the idea and complete the develop- 
ment of the subject. The whole is not as 
good as the proverb, but it is different. 

Again Crabbe wrote :— 

Better to love amiss than nothing to have loved. 

And Tennyson wrote : — 

Tis better to have loved and lost 


Than never to have loved at all. 


And Clough wrote : — 


’Tis better to have fought and lost 
Than never to have fought at all. 

We do not know which wrote his line first 
— probably Crabbe — but it makes no great 
difference. If Tennyson were, the last of the 
three and had read both the others, he is still 
the one to whom the credit belongs, for it was 
he who expressed the idea (a natural and in- 
evitable one ) in the form which lingers in the 
mind of every reader. 

Granted that a writer shows individuality 
and power, he is not likely to be even an un- 
conscious imitator; he may do it through re- 
calling a line,or phrase, or thought which has 
been long in his mind and which he takes for 
his own, but even this is not likely to happen. 
It is the small fry who are open to suspicion 
in case of resemblances and such like. 

Here is a story from the Manchester Guar- 
dian which ought to be a classic for those 
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who are too much vexed over possible con- 
veyances by other people : — 


People who are fond of collecting coincidences of thought 
may be interested in a story which the late Professor Tait was 
fond of telling about the witty Lord Neaves. When Alexan- 
der Smith, the ** spasmodic ” poet, made his hit, a number of 
people raised this cry of plagiarism. Lord Neaves made a 
characteristic contribution to the discussion. No one, he said, 
had pointed out the most glaring instance of all. Smith had 
somewhere used the phrase — 

“With a sigh and a curse together.”” 

It was perfectly obvious that this was a direct theft from 
Sir Walter Scott, who had told us how 
‘The doe lay down with a sigh and died beside its dam.”’ 

This is really the best kind of criticism on the eternal hunt 
for plagiarism. 


That last sentence is worth keeping in mind, 
for its implication disposes of most of the 
cases which make so much tumult.— Hart. 
Jord Times. 


The Vice of Taking Notes.— What | put 
in my note-book, observed a French philoso- 
pher, I erase from my memory, and the ex- 
perience is not uncommon —though the rule is 
not general, and there are persons who find 
the mere act of writing out a fact or a fancy 
from a book a help in fixing it in the memory. 
The Saturday Review, in a vivacious article 
that is not unworthy of its better days, calls 
attention to what it calls “the vice of taking 
notes”: — 


We know hardly anything more irritating 
than to find a person you are trying to make 
understand a simple proposition, instead of 
attending to you, diving into his pockets to 
find a note-book, Whenitis finally extricated, 
he has forgotten all you said —rather never 
heard it—and you have to repeat the whole 
story. He struggles to put it down and loses 
the sense doing so. No ordinary being can re- 
press contempt for his fellow-man when he 
sees this process going on... . The fact is 
that by this habit of taking notes we cease 
to be intelligent beings. We abdicate from 
our understandings; instead of taking in 
what is said and making our own minds act 
upon it so that it becomes an intelligent idea, 
we trust to a mechanical trick to reproduce 
the words said. If we are for one moment 
without the note-machine, we are lost; we are 
helpless babies. Every day one’s ears are 
offended by hearing men going about raving 
at the loss of their note-book, exactly as the 
man does when he has losthis key. Naturally, 
for his written notes are as much and as 
literally the key to his intelligence as his 








other keys to his drawers. His understand- 
ing 1s fast locked. He has reduced himselt to 
the pitiable condition of an idiot that has no 
memory, or of one who has lost it by disease. 
The process, of course, is found in all stages ; 
some men are just beginning to impair their 
memories and inteiligence; others have 
weakened it permanently; others have almost 
destroyed it. Surely a habit which leads to 
these results is as truly a vice as Cigarette 
smoking or dram drinking. Men become the 
slaves of their note-books, as of tobacco and 
drink. And, as we especially lament cigarette 
smoking in babies and drinking in young men, 
so we resent the suggestion of the note-taking 
vice to boys and girls atschool. Every school- 
master and schoolmistress that trains children 
to trust to paper, instead of memory, for facts 
and ideas, ought to be publicly prosecuted as 
a corrupter of youth. There is plenty of cor- 
ruption besides the corruption of morals. 
Writing is a mere mechanical trick and has 
no legitimate use but for the transmission of 
thoughts to those you cannot get at easily by 
word of mouth. For a man to use it as an 
instrument for conveying nis own thoughts to 
himself, or those of another which be has 
heard from the thinker’s lips, is to debase his 
natural parts. Every boy and girl should be, 
trained to spurn the help of notes, pen, and 
paper,as a device merely allowable at times 
to relieve excessive strain on the mind, a 
crutch for those naturally deficient, or a stick 
allowable in steep or slippery places. They 
would despise a school-fellow who, sound in 
body, became so dependent on his stick that 
he could never walk without leaning on it, 
instead of treating it as a plaything, a thing, if 
taken at all, to swing or carry lightly for nine- 
tenths of the walk. And as the arch-horror, 
there should be put before their eyes the com- 
mon case of a man who confesses he cannot 
string together a sentence, cannot think, un- 
less he has a pen in his hand and paper before 
him; a melancholy degenerate, a whole man, 
sound in limb ard wind, who has made him- 
self unable to walk without a crutch.” 

One of the first things which a newspaper 
reporter has to learn is to get on without 
a note-book—a piece of apparatus which 
has an extraordinarily disconcerting effect 
upon its’ victim. Many a promising inter- 
view has been spoiled by the indiscreet 
appearance of this journalistic implement. 
But the art of taking notes has to be mas- 
tered, too, and the Saturday Review's opinion 
in regard to the use of note-books in school 
and college will not hold. To learn how to 
make a clear, smooth, condensed, and accurate 
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report of a lecture is discipline of the very 
best sort, and there need be no fear that it will 
injure the memory. As for those who find 
writing a help in arranging and classifying 
their thoughts, they have excellent precedent. 
A very eminent French writer declared that 
the pen was the instrument with which he 
explored his mind, and there is a_philo- 
sophical basis for his view. Whatis written 
becomes objective, and the mind can criticise 
it in a way which is impossible with anything 
to which definite shape has not yet been given. 
Unnecessary strain is removed, and the mind 
is free to attend to one thing at a time. But 
perhaps the chief reason why most literary 
men prefer to do their thinking pen in hand is 
that the best thoughts and the best phrases 
seldom come twice. The pen serves to elim- 
inate the danger of waste.— Springfield Re- 
publican. 

The Detective Story — It is not, perhaps, 
remarkable how great a vogue the story of 
crime has. It fulfils nearly all the aspirations 
of human nature and winds up by the triumph 
of the good. What could be 
more satisfying ? 

The detective story has its separate art. It 
must practically be backward. 
That is to say, the author must start from the 
his false 


more moral or 


invented 


conclusion and work out his clews, 
scents, and his wild-goose chases till he gets 
to the beginning. 
open his first chapter and have a fair run till 
he reaches earth.— H. B. Marriott-Watson, in 
the London Daily Mail. 


Then he is in a position to 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Hinps anp Nosie’s Hesrew GramMaAr. By Alexander 
Meyrowitz, A M., Ph.D. 88 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New 
York: Hinds & Noble. 1897. 


Dr. Meyrowitz’s work is intended to meet 
the demand for an elementary Hebrew gram- 
mat that shall give as many of the most im- 
portant facts and principles of the language as 
can be inciuded within a l'mited space. Its 
treatment of facts and principles is intention- 
ally brief, and yet nothing of fundamental im- 
portance appears to have been omitted. The 
book was written by Dr. Meyrowitz after an 
experience of more than thirty years in teach 
ing Hebrew, in an effortto find the middle 
way between the bulky grammars written 





rather for the scholar than the student and the 
small grammars that are too meagre to satisfy 
the beginner. A mastery of this grammar will 
enable one to read with considerable ease most 
of the Hebrew of the Old Testament. While 
it is designed primarily for class use, the stu- 
dent using it without a teacher car make satis- 
factory progress, with such small help as an 
occasional suggestion from some _ minister 
would give. A knowledge of Hebrew is es- 
sential to a complete appreciation of the Old 
Testament, and, as the publishers of this book 
suggest, the average man, within ten years, 
wastes more time in fruitless reading and in- 
different talk than would be used in acquiring 
a good working knowledge of Hebrew and 
Greek. W. H. H. 
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Nores on THE SCARLET LETTER. 
Atlantic (38 ¢.) for April. 

Porucar Book. 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 





Theodore T. Munger. 
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( Burton’s “ Anatomy 
Atlantic (38. ) 


An Opp Sorv or 
of Melancholy.’’) 
for April 

New ConpbiTions IN 
Atlantic (38 ¢.) for April. 

An AMERICAN PRIMER. 


ReapiInGc. Contributors’ Club. 


Walt Whitman. Atlantic ( 38 c. ) 


for April. 


LANDMARKS OF Por in RichMonp. Illustrated. Charles 
Marshall Graves. Century (38 c.) for April. 
PERSONAI REMINISCENCES OF HervertT SPENCER. 


Forum (53 c.) for April-June. 


Herbert W. Horwill. 


Grant Allen. 
LITERATURE: Porpucar Criticism. 


Forum (52 c.) for April-June. 


Tue Porms or Emerson. III.— The Sphinx. Charles 
Malloy. Avena (28 c.) for April. 

AMERICAN LiTeRARY INFLUENCE ABROAD. Charles A. 
L. Reed. American Review of Reviews ( 28 c.) for April. 


With W. B. Yeats in THE Woops oF Cooitr. Cormelius 
Weygandt. Lippincott’s Magazine ( 28 c. ) for April. 

Ovpv BALLaps. 
(13 ¢.) for April. 

Tue CAMERA ON THE FIRING LINE. 
F. Millard. Lwverybody’s Magazine (13 c.) for April. 

Tue AvutHor or “ Ropinson Crusok.” Illustrated 
W.B. Northrop. St. Nicholas (28 c.) for April. 

Eprrors oF THE YouUNGER GENERATION. With portraits 


Illustrations from Old Prints. Strand 


Illustrated. Thomas 


of Caspar Whitney, Outing ; Charles Dwyer, Delineator ; 
Perriton Maxwell, Metropolitan ; Arthur B. Maurice, Book- 
man; Richard Duffy and Gilman Hall, A ins/ee’s ; Marvin 
Dana, Smart Set; John Cosgrave, Zverydbody’s; Orison 
Swett Marvin and Robert Mackay, Success; Robert Collier, 
Collier's Weekly ; Arthur T. Vance, Woman’s Home Com- 
fanton; Edward J. Wheeler, Literary Digest; Robert S. 
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Yard, Lamp; Arthur Hornblow, Theatre ; and Ellery Sedg- 
wick, Leslie’s Monthly. Zona Gale. Critic (28 c.) for April. 

Sir Leste SreenHen. John White Chadwick. Critic 
(28 c.) for April. 

LirerRarY Crus Women. 
Critic (28 c.) for April. 

Barrir’s Prays. Reader (28 c.) for April. 

Tue Cotitece Novettst. Reginald Wright Kauffman. 
Reader (28 c.) for April. 

As To Unconscious PLAGIARISM, 
Book News (8c ) for April. 

Tue SHAKESPEARE CONTROVERSY. 
Open Court (13 ¢.) for April. 

Tue AvutTHor or * Toe WeattuH oF NATIONS.” 
Smith.) Book-Lever (28 c.) for April. 

Some Minor ANTIQUARIAN AND LITERARY 


Illustrated. Helen Winslow. 


Samuel A. Hamilton. 
Edwin Watts Chubb. 
(Adam- 


Hoaxes. 
Francis H. Lee. Book-Lover (28 c¢ ) for April. 

Some Newsparer “ Don’ts”’ 
H. N. Wheeler. 


April. 


AND PREGNANT THOUGHTS. 
National Printer-Journalist (23 ¢.) for 


AuGustin Dary, Dramatic 
Deshler Welch. 


Some Reminis- 
Booklovers Magazine (28 c¢.) for 


DicTATOR. 
cences. 
April. 
LiITTLe THe Men Wuo 
Written Famous Books. X.— Henry Harland. 
Harkins. Literary World (13¢.) for April. 
‘To” AND THE 


HAVE 
zB. F. 


PILGRIMAGES AMONG 


INFINITIVE. 
Harper's Migazine ( 38c.) for Aprii 
Wuat Women SHovutp REAb. 

fer’s Bazar (18c.) for April. 
Hersert Srencer: A_ Portrait. Reprinted 
Blackwood’s Magazine in the Eclectic ( 28 ¢.) for April. 
CLassicAL AND Mopern Literature. R. Y. Tyrrell. 
Reprinted from the /7/of in the Ec/ectic ( 28 c.) for April. 
LIVING Men or Mexico. II1.— Luts Gonza- 
John Hubert Cornyn. 


Thomas R. Lounsbury. 


Agnes Repplier. Har- 


from 


LITERARY 
LEZ OBREGON. Modern Me xico( 13 ¢.) 
for April. 
ACQUIRING Goop ENGLISH. 
side Tales (13 ¢.) for March. 
WitiramM M. THACKERAY. 


Mary Richards Gray. /Way- 


John N. Crawford. /Vayside 
Tales (13.¢ ) for March. 

WALTER PATER IN PERSPECTIVE. 
rows. Dial (13¢.) for March 1. 

THe THEATRE AND THE DRAMA. 
Moore. Dial ( 13 c.) for March 16. 

NeEwspPAPER ProGress iN Ten YEARS — 1894-1904. 
Estate ( 13,.¢.) for March 5. 

Duties or THE WAR Reporter. Solomon Neill Sheri- 
dan. Fourth Estate (13 ¢.) for March 19. 

THe Mopern Anuse or Worvs. James L. Ford. Re- 
printed from Munsey’s Magazine in Public Opinion ( 13.) for 
March 3. 


Mary Eleanor Bar- 
Charles Leonard 


Fourth 


A StTupy OF THE 
Gustaf Norstrom, M. D. 


Arrection, ‘Writers’ Cramp.” 
New York Medical Journal ( 13.) 
for March 12. 
ASTHENOPIA AND HEADACHE 
James R. Nelson, M. D. 
March 19. 


FROM Evye-STRAIN. 
Medical Record (13¢.) for 


AMERICA’S GREAT 
( 13.) for March 31. 
CANON AINGER. 


GERMAN Dattigzs. Newsfaperdom 


““Gamma.”’ Reprinted from the A ¢he- 
neum in the Living Age (18 c.) for March 12. 
CuHaRLoTtE Mary YonGe. Reprinted from the Church 
Quarterly Review in the Living Age (18c.) for March 12. 
GrorGe Gissinc. Arthur Waugh. Reprinted from the 
Fortnightly Review in the Living Age (18 c.) for March 19. 


THe Mopern German Novet. S. C. de Soissons. Re- 
printed from the Contemporary Review in the Living Age 
(18c.) for March 19. 

Sir Lestie Sternen. Frederick Greenwood. Reprinted 
from the /z/ot in the Living A ge ( 18c.) for March 19. 

LenpinG Liprarigs AND CHEAP Books. Sophie Kro- 
potkin. Reprinted from the Nineteenth Century and After 
in the Living Age (18c.) for March 26. 

Evcene Sue. Francis Gribble. Reprinted from the 
Fortnightly Review in the Living Age for March 26. 

Is Poerry Unrorutar? Reprinted from the S/ectator 
in the Living Age (18c.) for March 26. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Mark Twain is writing his autobiography. 


Henry James is planning a visit to the 
United States—his first appearance in his 
native land for many years. 


Mr. Alden writes from London to the Vew 
York Times that the estate of $200,000 left 
by Henry Seton-Merriman was derived from 
his books alone. 


The estate of the late Herbert Spencer has 
been valued at a little more than $90,000. 

The late Sir Lestie Stephen had finished his 
monograph on Hobbes, which will soon be 
published in the English Men of Letters 
Series. 

The third volume in the Contemporary Men 
of Letters Series, published by McClure, 
Phillips, & Company, is a life of Charles Dud- 
ley Warner, written by Mrs. James T. Fields. 

The autobiography of Dr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace will be published in the United 
States by Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman has joined 
the editorial staff of the Woman's Fournal, of 
Boston, a weekly devoted chiefly to the cause 
of woman’s suffrage. 

Charles de Kay will be the editor of the 
American Connoisseur, a new magazine to be 
published in New York, devoted to printing, 
sculpture, architecture, music, and the drama. 


Oncea Week is a new Boston family paper, 
published by the Merton Sawyer Co., at 5 
Park square. The company takes its name 
from Thomas Merton, a newspaper man and 
known in Pittsburg, Chicago, and Boston, and 
Walter L. Sawyer, formerly of the Youth's 
Companion. 
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The American Library Association is con- 
templating the publication of a critical and 
literary journal which will be of service to 
librarians the country over. The aim of the 
journal will be to furnish reviews written by 
literary specialists and so authoritative that 
librarians may rely implicitly upon them. 

The Avena, published originally in Boston 
but lately in New York, has been bought by 
Albert Brandt, the New Jersey publisher, and 
the home office will hereafter be at Trenton. 
B. O. Flower, who was the founder of the 
Arena and for seven years its. sole editor, is 
again to take entire editorial management. 


The California Ladies’ Magazine is now 
called the Western Ladies’ Magazine. It is 
published in San Francisco. Perhaps in time 
the publishers will see the wisdom of calling 
it the Western Woman's Magazine. 


Gunton's Magazine has removed to Wash- 
ington, where it will be published in the Colo- 
rado building. 


Madame, formerly published in Springfield, 
Ohio, is now published in Indianapolis. 


The American Author, the monthly bulletin 
of the Society of American Authors, has dis- 
continued publication “for lack of financial 
backing.” 

The plant of the ational Magazine ( Bos- 
ton) was destroyed by fire in February, to- 
gether with the whole edition for March, 
which had just been printed. The publisher, 
Joe Mitchell Chapple, however was equal to 
the emergency. He showed his enterprise by 
hiring the assistance of eight different printing 
offices in Boston, and having managed to save 
most of the copy for the March number, he 
had it reset and printed in these offices. In 
this way he was able to get the magazine to 
its subscribers without delay, actually issuing 
the entire edition on the morning of the first 
day of March. Now the magazine has a new 
outfit occupying a three-story building — one 
of the best magazine plants in the country. 

The Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston, 
has assigned, but the business will be con- 
tinued by the assignees until some arrange- 
ment can be made. 


The Boston publishing firm, Small, May- 
nard, & Co., which assigned some months ago, 
has paid its creditors in full. The business 
will be continued as a Massachusetts corpora- 
tion under the management of Laurens May- 
nard, the surviving member of the original 
partnership. 


During Mr. Howells’s absence in Europe, 
Mrs. Howells opens his correspondence. She 
finds a great number of letters from young 
writers, asking advice. Not being able to 
give it, and having no idea of stacking up 
these letters to exhaust her husband on his re- 
turn, she sends back the letters with a printed 
slip, telling the writer that Mr. Howells is 
abroad and cannot, therefore, give the advice 
asked for. It is said that Mr. Howells is 
generous in his dealings with ambitious liter- 
ary aspirants, and that they take advantage of 
his good nature. 


Somebody who wondered whether men or 
women write more short stories has been 
counting in Harper's Magazine for 1903 and 
finds fifty-four short stories by men and fifty- 
six by women. 


Matthew Arnold, in the last year of his life, 
said to G. W. E. Russell—as recorded by 
him in his new biography of Arnold: * People 
think I can teach them style. What stuff it 
allis. Have something to say, and say it as 
clearly as youcan. Thatis the only secret of 
style.” 

A second article on “ The American News- 
paper”? by Edwin Lefevre, dealing with the 
relations of the newspaper to Wall street, is 
one of the leading features of the Bookman for 
April. The same number has articles on 
“ Journalism in Japan,’ by Yone Noguchi, and 
“ Starting a Magazine,” by Victor Smith. 

Pearson's Magazine for April contains the 
first of the Tom Nast memoirs, by Albert 
Bigelow Paine. 

Rev. W. H. H. Murray died at Guilford, 
Conn., March 3, aged sixty-four. 

Sir Edwin Arnold died in London, March 
24, aged seventy-two. 

Richard Voorhees Risley died in New 
York March 30, aged twenty-nine. 





